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If in the sixties and seventies the focus of church 
renewal was in Latin America's southern countries, then 
today that focus is in the heart of Central America's 
popular movements. Here, it is not a new church that 
is appearing on the scene but a new church model , 
commonly called the Church of the Poor, the Popular 
Church or the Church that is Bom of the People. This 
new model is bom out of the church's renewal within 
popular and revolutionary movements as the poor and 
oppressed's faith response to God's liberating action 
in history (cf. Puebla No. 263 and Laborem Exercens 
No.8 ) . 

In this Church bom of the People by God's power, there 
is an immense concentration of intelligence and holi¬ 
ness. There is a concentration of intelligence because 
the Ecclesial Base Communities (sometimes referred to 
as Christian Base Communities or Popular Christian 
Communities) accumulate consciousness, Knowledge and 
common sense, historical memory and theological crea¬ 
tivity. There is a concentration of hol i ness because 
it is within these Ecclesial Based Communities that the 
best of holiness is made manifest in the struggle for 
justice; where testimonies abound and where martyrs are 
produced. This accumulation of intelligence and holi¬ 
ness in the Church of the Poor is the sign of church 
renewal in Latin America. Its history is the history 
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of the church that reclaims its own identity anc sense 
of its mission. The history of the Church of tie Poor 
is the history of the church's future. 

In this paper we will begin with a conceptual defini¬ 
tion of the two church models that are clashing today 
throughout all of Latin America: the Christendotr model 
and the Church of the Poor model. What is in crisis 
today is not the church itself, but Christendom as an 
historically determined model of the church. The al¬ 
ternative model, not to the church but to Christendom, 
is the Church of the Poor, which appears on the scene 
today in Central America by God's power. 

In the second chapter, we will analyze the Church of 
the Poor's historical roots in Latin America generally 
and in Central America specifically. We will see the 
historical processes which coincide with Christ* 
structural crisis and which are creating a new hj 
space for the Church of the Poor. 



In the third chapter, we will show the relationship 
between this new church model in Central America and 
the popular movement's new political conception, also 
bom in the region as "the logic of the majorities." 

In the fourth chapter, we will define the Church of the 
Poor's theological identity, not in the abstract, but 
concretely within the popular movement. 

In the last chapter, we will present a simple sketch of 
the broad ideas of what might be called the Church of 
the Poor's historical project in the popular movement. 
Finally, we have included a current bibliography on 
some general aspects of the Church of the Poor and on 
religious phenomena in Central America. This repre¬ 
sents a creative reworking of varioius earlier pieces. 
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I. 


DEFINITIONS OF FUNDAMENTAL OONCEPTS 


Two fundamental concepts are used in interpreting Latin 
America's ecclesial reality: "Christendom" and "Popu¬ 
lar Church". We are referring not to two abstract, 
dogmatic definitions of the church but to two histori¬ 
cal church models - two ways that the church exists in 
its internal structure, as well as in its relationship 
to society. Even though we use the concepts in ref¬ 
erence to the Roman Catholic Church, they are applic¬ 
able to the traditional Protestant churches as well. 
These concepts are not confessional nor exclusively 
theological; but, rather they are analytical. They 
permit us to describe and interpret the church's in¬ 
ternal functionings and its relationship to society. 

We can define Christendom as an historical church model 
in which the hierarchy (the ecclesiastical authority) 
attempts to insert the church into the whole of society 
through the social and political power of the ruling 
classes, while organizing the church internally accord¬ 
ing to the same models of domination. In Christendom, 
the church-state, church-power relationship is the 
relationship that defines the church's role in society. 
The church-power relationship is Christendom's funda¬ 
mental structure, which orients the church's presence 
in society and internally structures the church itself. 

The historical model in opposition to the Christendom 
model is commonly called the Popular Church. Other 
names for it are the Church of the Poor, the Church 
Bom of the People, the Church among the People, etc. 
This church model attempts to insert the church into 
the whole of society through the oppressed groups and 
exploited classes, while organizing the church inter- 


nally according to relationships based on fraternity 
and service. 

Our fundamental thesis is that in Latin America today 
Christendom is in crisis and a Popular Church is being 
born. It is not correct to speak abstractly of a 
crisis in the church, but of a crisis in one particular 
historical church model called Christendom and of the 
growth of another historical church model, the Popular 
Church. 

From the sociological point of view , the Latin American 
church's transition from Christendom to a Popular 
Church reflects the shifting of the institutional 
church away from the ruling classes and power struc¬ 
tures toward the more impoverished and oppressed sec¬ 
tors of society. Likewise, the church's internal dy¬ 
namics are transformed from authoritarian postures to 
fraternal relationships. In the institutional church, 
a class shift is taking place, expressed internally as 
a clash between two historical church models and im¬ 
plying a contradiction between several explicitly theo¬ 
logical concepts: different ways of living cut and 
reflecting upon faith, community, liturgy, spiritu¬ 
ality, pastoral action, etc. 

The historical church model known as Christendom is not 
homogeneous. Different types exist, according to the 
prevalent legitimizing relationships between the church 
hierarchy and the government, the State or the very 
system of domination. We speak of a conservative 
Christendom when the ecclesiastical hierarchy uncon¬ 
ditionally legitimizes the State or the system cf dom¬ 
ination. Another of Christendom's types is what we 
call Reformist Christendom which may have Social Chris¬ 
tian, Social Democrat, Populist or Nationalist connota¬ 
tions, among others. In these cases, the ecclesiasti- 
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cal hierarchy grants the State or the system of domina¬ 
tion a conditional legitimacy. The church subordinates 
the legitimacy of the State or system of domination to 
the fulfillment of certain conditions stipulated by the 
hierarchy itself. In Reformist Christendom the hier¬ 
archy exercises a critical function toward the State 
but always recognizes its legitimacy. 

The Popular Church model breaks with all Christendom's 
schemes, types, forms and contents. Its interlocutor 
is no longer the government or the State, but society's 
exploited classes and oppressed groups from whom this 
model attempts to reconstruct the church so that it 
might function positively in the life of the majority. 
Contrary to what is often presented through the media, 
we are not referring to a "parallel", "clandestine" or 
"rebel church", nor to "another church", nor to an 
"anti-institutional" or "anti-hiearchical church". The 
Popular Church is simply another church model, another 
way of living in, organizing and thinking about the 
present day church itself. We are not dealing with a 
sect or a schism but a restructuring of the church. 
The Popular Church does not intend to grant any type of 
legitimacy, unconditional or conditional, to tne State 
or to the dominant system. 

The Popular Church's objective is defined from the very 
heart of the impoverished and oppressed majority. From 
this perspective and from the positive affirmation of 
the majority's right to life, the Popular Church de¬ 
clares the illegitimacy of the oppressive State or any 
system that threatens the People's life. Neither, when 
we are dealing with a People's State, a People's democ¬ 
racy or a system that represents the majority's in¬ 
terest, does the popular Church propose that to grant 
legitimacy to the State or the system if a function 
that pertains to the Church. If it were to do so, the 
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Popular Church would fall into a Christendom mode.., but 
this time a kind of Popular Christendom, which is a 
contradiction of terms. 

This idea is especially necessary in order to under¬ 
stand the Popular Church in Nicaragua. For the Popular 
Church, a revolutionary process with all of its insti¬ 
tutions is a process that finds its legitimacy in 
itself, in other words in its praxis, accomplishments 
and fulfillments. The revolution is legitimate to the 
degree that it gives the people work, nourishment, 
shelter, health, education, participation, liberty and 
dignity. It is not the function of the Popular Church 
to legitimate the revolution. The revolution is 
legitimate with or without the church. The Popular 
Church participates fully in the popular movements and 
revolutionary processes, always guarding its own 
ecclesiastical identity, which never is to be defined 
in relationship with political power as occurs in all 
of Christendom's forms. In the church of Christendom 
the fundamental relationship is: CHURCH-POWER; in the 
Popular Church the essential relationship is: CIURCH- 
LIFE, especially the life of the impoverished majority 
and of those threatened by oppressive power. The Popu¬ 
lar Church defines this relationship starting from its 
own identity - from the coherence between the defense 
of life and its own evangelical and theological mes¬ 
sage. The Popular Church is inserted in society with 
no power claim. It also rejects the church's political 
power, ecclesiastical power, in order to recognize only 
the power of its faith, hope and love: the powsr of 
the Gospel. 

In order to conclude this definition of fundamental 
concepts we will turn our attention to a well--mown 
reality: the Ecclesial Base Communities (las Comuni- 
dades Eclesiales de Base), CEB's, and their relation- 
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ship with the Popular Church* The CEB is a community 
with a clear church identity built upon a base ( in 
other words, a neighborhood, hamlet, ranch, school, 
ethnic community, social movement, etc*). We are not 
dealing with a base of the Church , but with a geo¬ 
graphic, social and political base. Christians 
organize themselves into a CEB in order to live out, 
confess, communicate, reflect upon and celebrate their 
faith communally in a particular base, always within 
poor communities or popular movements, which is the 
People in movement. 


The Popular Church, or the Church of the Poor, is the 
church model that permits, orients and strengthens this 
type of Christian experience in the CEB. The Church of 
the Poor is also constructed out of the CEB's. But it 
is important to note that the Popular Church is not 
simply the sum of all the CEB's. It is this, and much 
more: it is the transformative influence of these 
CEB's in the social totality, especially in the total¬ 
ity of popular religious consciousness. The Popular 
Church searches to be about its mission, not through 
political power as in the case of Christendom, but 
through the testimony of these CEB's in the whole of 
the People. Therefore, the Popular Church cannot be 
observed by purely quantitative criteria - by simply 
summing all the CEB's and the pastoral agents (priests, 
religious, laity) in charge of the CEB's. It is neces¬ 
sary to use qualitative criteria and observe the CEB's 
liberating and transforming impact in the religious 
consciousness of the People and in the social totality 
in general. 

The number of CEB's needed in order that the Popular 
Church might bring about its mission varies according 
to the political situation. In moments of extreme 
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oppression, the Popular Church normally needs to form 
many CEB's. Where there is a revolutionary process or 
a revolutionary triumph, the impact of a few Christians 
or CEB's committed to the people's liberation ars able 
to have much more force among the entire People. The 
CEB's may shrink, but the Popular Church grows. 3y way 
of comparison, we can say that the CEB is the "*:ip of 
the iceberg" and the Church of the Poor's greater body 
is submerged in a quasi-invisible form in that desp sea 
which is the People in movement, or the popular move¬ 
ment. 


II. HISTORICAL ROOTS OF THE CHURCH OF THE PCpOR IN 

CENTRAL AMERICA 


The appearance of the Popular Church, or the Church of 
the Poor, in Central America has historical roots, and 
it is indispensable to become familiar with them in 
order not to fall into an abstract or dogmatic inter¬ 
pretation of this phenomnenon. In the last 50 years an 
historic evolution has taken place: from a Conserva¬ 
tive Christianity to a Reformist Christianity anc on to 
a Revolutionary or Popular Christianity. This evolu¬ 
tion's historical and ecclesiastical framework may be 
represented by the following general scheme. ! 


Between 1880 and 1930, Conservative Christianity 
appears in Latin America. After colonial Christian¬ 
ity's long period of crisis, the Conservative Chris¬ 
tianity model allowed the church to recover its place 
in the society of the new nation States. This Chris¬ 
tianity is developed in the continuous struggle with 
the liberal governments and the Latin American Pcsitiv- 
ist Movement. This means that the church o:: this 
period retreats into civil society in order to accumu¬ 
late forces there, mainly within the scope of the 
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family and education. An apologetic and defensive 
Christianity appears on the scene as well, centered in 
dogmatic and doctrinal themes. The Conservative Church 
is an elitist, oligarchical church which is uninterest¬ 
ed in the social problems of the people, who only 
participate as passive masses who, for the most part, 
are motivated only by religious devotions, eucharistic 
congresses, etc. This is also a "Europeanized" and, 
above all, romanticized church. 

Beginning in 1930 profound changes are produced in 
Latin America which will reverberate throughout Con¬ 
servative Christianity, transforming it into Reformist 
Christianity between 1930 and 1960. This is an uneven 
process throughout the continent, but it has some 
common characteristics that we can analyze. 

The economic and social changes, such as industrializa¬ 
tion, urbanization, "modernization", the transition 
from an oligarchic State to a more democratic one, the 
emergence of the "middle classes", the populist move¬ 
ments, the developmentalist and nationalist ideologies, 
etc. - all of this added to transformations within the 
church itself, gradually displacing the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy towards the new social space created by the 
national bourgeoisie and middle classes. This new 
social space allows the church to distance itself from 
the oligarchies and open itself up to the popular 
sectors without breaking with the new dominant classes, 
the State or with the capitalist system in general. 

This displacement produces Reformist Christianity, 
which according to the specific country, will assume 
one of several ideological shades: Nationalist, Popu¬ 
list, Developmentalist, Social Democratic or Social 
Christian. The church evolves from Conservative Chris¬ 
tianity, apologetic, defensive and centered in the 
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family and education, to a Reformist Christianity, 
which takes the offensive against the social problems. 
From an oligarchic, elitist church it advances zo one 
which is open to middle and popular strata - from a 
"Europeanized", romanticized church towards an aatono- 
mous, Latin American church. This evolution, which 
occurs mainly between 1930 and 1960, was very positive 
and achieved significant changes in the institutional 
church, but also had definite limits and entered into a 
crisis and structural exhaustion, which created tie new 
space for the Popular Church's appearance. 

Beginning in 1960 we see the final exhaustion of the 
development model that had been imposed upon nearly all 
of Latin America in the previous decades. At the same 
time, the crisis of the international capitalist system 
begins, which carries with it important consequences 
for dependent, under-developed capitalism. I:n this 
context, three socio-political processes take on form - 
processes that directly influence Reformist Christian¬ 
ity^ final crisis. 

The first process is the development of new political 
model of domination that substitutes all of th 2 pre¬ 
vious democratic and populist experiences as its eco¬ 
nomic, political and ideological base is now composed 
of the transnational companies (industrial, financial, 
"hi-tech"). On the national level this new political 
model of domination is realized through the militariza¬ 
tion of the State according to the National Security 
Doctrine. 

The second process is the weakening and near dis¬ 
appearance of the previous decades' democratLc and 
populist movements' social and political subjec t (the 
national bourgeoisie and middle strata) as well as alL 
of its related strategies and structures. The "middle" 
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sectors either remain integrated in the new model of 
domination or become proletarianized as they lose all 
capacity to maintain an intermediary social and politi¬ 
cal space between the new dominating groups and the 
popular movements. 

The third process is the popular movement’s ascent, 
expansion and autonomy. In the previous decades, the 
popular movement had acquired both numbers and strength 
under the protection of the national bourgeoisie’s 
democratic and populist movements. Now, both populism 
and the democratic movements become bankrupt and so the 
popular movement progressively acquires its own space 
and political autonomy. Also, the popular movement 
expands due to the incorporation of new social groups, 
ethnic movements, women’s liberation organizations, 
cultural trends, Christian movements, etc. A new con¬ 
cept appears - ’’the People” as the sum of all marginal¬ 
ized, oppressed and exploited groups. This new concept 
is not limited to class terms but includes all the 
constituative aspects and terms of the popular 
identity. Throughout the continent, people begin to 
speak of a vertitable ’’eruption of the poor” which 
succeeds in polarizing the whole of society. From a 
focus on the inter-bourgeois conflicts, we now find the 
contradiction between the new model of domination and 
the people. 

These three processes directly influence Reformist 
Christianity’s crisis and create the space needed for 
the appearance of the new church model that we refer to 
as the Church of the Poor. 

First, the new political model of domination enters 
into contradiction with the church for two complemen¬ 
tary reasons. On the one hand, the church maintains 
progressive social positions which it assumed through 
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the Second Vatican Council, the Conference of Medellin 
and several papal encyclicals that expressed a new view 
of humanity and society. On the other hand, the new 
dominating power is extremely hardlined and repressive 
as it is inspired by ideologies found unacceptable by 
the church (for example, the National Security 
ideology). Under these circumstances a close Church- 
State union is made dificult and that union Is an 
indispensable condition for the Christendom model's 
functioning. The general relationship betwee i the 
hierarchy and the dominating classes becomes increas¬ 
ingly critical and this facilitatates a better rela¬ 
tionship between the hierarchy and popular sentiments. 

Second , the social and political base in which 
Reformist Christianity found the support it needed to 
oppose the oligarchies and open itself to the popular 
sectors without breaking with the system disappears 
progressively. The end of the populist, nationalist 
and democratic processes as well as the near disappear¬ 
ance of the social and political subjects of these 
processes caused the Reformist Church's social space to 
become increasingly narrow and nearly non-existent. 
This represents the end of inter-class reformism, of 
the Social Christian "third way" and of the "middle 
strata's" capacity to impose its own project upon the 
whole of society. 

Third , the popular movement's ascent shakes and under¬ 
cuts all of the church's popular social base. In 
earlier times, during colonial and conservative Cnris- 
tianity, the popular movements did not greatly affect 
the church, given that the church did not frequently 
make itself present among these channels. But during 
Christianity's populist-reformist period the cnurch 
grew significantly among the popular and middle sec¬ 
tors. When the popular movement grows, acquirers its 
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own leadership and autonomy and opens itself to new 
groups and organizations, it is then that Christians 
and Christian organizations already present in the 
popular movement find themselves strongly attracted and 
integrated into this new social space. 

The three processes that we have briefly described act 
simultaneously upon Reformist Christianity, hence their 
great force. In earlier times Christianity had been 
effected by partial processes, but now it is a compre¬ 
hensive process that acts on all dimensions. Simulta¬ 
neously, Reformist Christianity enters into contradic¬ 
tion with the new model of domination (the first 
process) and loses its social and political base of 
support within the dominant system (the second process) 
while its popular social base, which had grown signifi¬ 
cantly in the prior decades, is attracted and integra¬ 
ted into an increasingly important autonomous popular 
movement (the third process). The strength of these 
three processes is so great in all of Latin America 
that it causes Christianity's crisis to become profound 
and structural. In other words, the church sees as an 
alternative either to reconstruct a new model of Chris¬ 
tianity out of the one in crisis or once and for all to 
go beyond that model of Christianity's limits. 

The second alternative is the Popular Church's clear 
choice. This sector of the church breaks not with the 
entire institutional church, but with this model of 
Christianity. Other sectors of the church look to 
reconstruct the model of Christianity which is in 
crisis by implementing a new structure. Concretely, 
this alternative signifies coming to an understanding 
with the new model of domination? this implies that the 
church abandons all of its previous social progressiv- 
ism. It also means that within the system of domina¬ 
tion the church must win over a new social and politi- 
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cal space which will serve as a base of support for 
this new Christianity that it wants to create. The 
problem is that this space is hard to find unless the 
church abandons its call to be a presence among the 
popular sectors. As the church finds more and more of 
this social space within the system, it is removed 
further and further from its popular base. The more 
the church is faithful to its social base among the 
People, the more difficult it becomes to find a social 
and political base of support within the system of 
domination. 

Obviously, the reconstruction of Christianity that is 
taking place today becomes difficult for the institu¬ 
tional church, unless it is willing to abandon the 
theological and ecclesiastical reforms of the last 
twenty-five years. This abandonment would bring on a 
tremendous crisis within the church. The situation is 
such that the model of Christianity which attempts to 
establish its presence in society and restructure it¬ 
self internally is a model in total structural crisis. 
The Christian church can only overcome its crisis by 
overcoming this very model of Christianity. This is 
where the new church model called the Popular Cfhurch 
appears on the scene. It is the model that is pre¬ 
sented as the only possible way out of the whole 
church's crisis. As a matter of fact, the church that 
is internally and externally organized as a Popular 
Church is a church that is not in crisis: sich a 
church knows where it is and where it has to go. It is 
a church that reclaims its own specific identity within 
the new social space into which it is inserted, namely: 
the People in movement, which is the popular movement. 
From this social space the Popular Church proposes to 
renovate the whole of the Universal Church. Its 
project is neither exclusivist nor sectarian; rather it 
is universal. Finally, this new church model searches 
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for a way to rescue the entire social and ecclesiasti¬ 
cal reform tradition, that of the Universal as well as 
the Latin American Church. 

In this general Latin American context it is necessary 
to point out some of Central America's peculiarities. 
To begin with, the local oligarchies survive by suc¬ 
cessfully safeguarding their power after the crisis of 
the '30s thereby impeding the emergence of the democra¬ 
tic or populist national bourgeoisies. Among the fac¬ 
tors which permit these oligarchies to be maintained is 
constant, direct United States intervention in the 
region. Also, it is not until the '60s, when the 
Transnational Corporations are in wide-open expansion, 
that the industrialization process is initiated in the 
region. All of this prevents the development of the 
democratic State in the area, and the expansion of both 
the middle strata and national intelligensia is severe¬ 
ly limited. Populist movements and democratic partici¬ 
pation only slightly emerge and they suffer due to a 
very weak social and economic base. In Guatemala, for 
example, the Arevalo-Arbenz democratic experience, 
1944-1954, is drastically aborted due to United States 
intervention, which received regional oligarchical 
support. El Salvador's and Honduras' populist exper¬ 
iences prove to be equally transitory and frustrating. 
It is only in Panama and Costa Rica that the way is 
opened for a moderate democratization process, but even 
in these cases the national social base is very fra¬ 
gile. In general, extremely cruel and violent oli¬ 
garchical dictatorships have persisted in Central Am¬ 
erica since 1930. 

The Central American popular movement has not had demo¬ 
cratic or populist experiences in its history, there¬ 
fore it has achieved its own autonomous development 
quicker than the rest of the continent. This develop- 
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ment has resulted from a tradition of direct struggle, 
with little mediation, because Central American oli¬ 
garchies have systematically prohibited and marginal¬ 
ized participatory democratic mechanisms. All the 
above simply shows that the Central American "oli.garch- 
ical/popular" confrontation has been extremely direct 
and violent. 

The Church's advance from a Conservative to a Reformist 
Christianity has been difficult in this Central Ameri¬ 
can social, economic and political context. This sit¬ 
uation explains why upon not finding a Reformist Chris¬ 
tian structure in Central America, Reformist Christian 
ideas and trends from Latin America are rapidly trans¬ 
formed into a Popular Church project. Conservatism's 
bankruptcy directly draws the churches toward revolu¬ 
tionary Christianity's positions. 

Thus, the Popular Church model's appearance in Central 
America has been quicker and more direct even though 
its historical and structural roots are the same as 
those of the rest of the continent. If the churches' 
reformist experiences of the '50s and '60s had their 
center in the continent's southern region (Argeintina, 
Uruguay, Chile, Brazil, Peru), the new experiences of 
the Popular Church in the '70s and '80s have their 
center in Central America. 

In Central America, the Popular Church's maturity has 
come directly from the popular movements, without the 
mediation of the various "reformist syntheses" which 
the bourgeoisie and middle strata intellectuals usually 
elaborate. In the rest of Latin America, over several 
decades a synthesis between Faith and Politics matured 
within the Reformist Christian framework, anc. this 
synthesis profoundly penetrated the ecclesiolcgical 
structures. If, on the one hand, the Central American 
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Church of the Poor has more popular roots than in the 
rest of Latin America, then on the other hand, the 
ecclesial structures experience a slower, more super¬ 
ficial transformation. Due to this, the Central Ameri¬ 
can Popular Church - Christendom confrontation is much 
more severe than in the rest of the continent. In the 
other countries, with greater reformist experience, the 
hierarchy has been more flexible and open to the ap¬ 
pearance of the Popular Church, but at the same time 
the Popular Church in these countries has not been as 
well rooted among the People as in Central America. 

The Central American Church of the Poor, compared with 
that of the rest of Latin America, has three unique 
characteristics. In the first place , it is a Church 
which is more extensive numerically. In Latin America, 
"prophetic minorities" arise. A similar phenomenon 
occurs in Central America, but here the minorities 
quickly spread among the masses. This large, rapid 
growth among the masses is due to the efficacious 
impact of new ideas on the popular religious concious- 
ness, an impact made possible by the non-existence of 
Reformist Church structures. JEn the second place, the 
social composition of the Central American Popular 
Church is more* popular than in the rest of the con¬ 
tinent, where the radicalized middle strata’s intelli¬ 
gentsia has greater influence and is more widespread. 
And in the third place, the Central American Popular 
Church's religious discourse is more " infra- 
structural": less ideological and more closely linked 
to the People's life necessities. For this reason, in 
Central America a theology of Life is discussed? "Life" 
is understood as work, food, health, housing, land, 
etc. 

In Latin America, revolutionary Christians first had to 
break away from Social Christian reformism, an initial 
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step which required a radicalized theological discourse 
at the strategic-theoretical level or the level of 
principles. What proved to be necessary and correct in 
the rest of Latin America was not so in Central America 
because of the latter case. Revolutionary Christianity 
is bom more directly out of the Popular Movement., i.e. 
out of the Christian religious experiences within the 
revolutionary movements in direct confrontation with 
the oligarchies and their respective Conservative 
Christianity. In short, in Central America the Popular 
Church is an ecclesiological and religious phenemenon 
more massive, popular, and infra-structural. A quanti¬ 
tative, social and structural displacement takes place 
which makes the Popular Church a more significant, phe¬ 
nomenon in Central America than in the rest of the 
continent. Also, it is for this very reason that the 
Popular Church model is so strongly attacked in Central 
America. 


Ill- CHRISTIANS AND THE "LOGIC OF THE MAJORITY" IN 

CENTRAL AMERICA 


There is one particular fundamental contribution of the 
Church of the Poor in Central America that we tfould 
like to elaborate more fully here. We are referring to 
the significance that the participation of Christians 
in the revolutionary processes has for a new practical 
and theoretical conception of the popular movement. We 
can distinguish four levels of Christian's participa¬ 
tion. 

First, there are the militant Christians. These are 
the laity (non-clergy) with a certain Christian, ideo¬ 
logical formation who actively participate in the 
churches. Usually, these are militant youth who are 
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members of apostolic movements. These militants are 
usually the first to understand the liberating trends 
that appear in the Latin American Church: the Theology 
of Liberation, the Medellin Bishops' Conference(1968), 
the revolutionary Christian movements. Usually, this 
group is in the minority, but their witness strongly 
affects the church's base, especially that church which 
works with popular and peasant sectors. Many of these 
Christians will first look for a form of community life 
within a church environment in order to deepen this 
liberating Christian trend and to better insert them¬ 
selves among the People (many of these Christians come 
from the petit bourgeoise or the upper classes). Very 
quickly they move on from this community Christian 
experience to a revolutionary militancy in the Left's 
movements and parties. 

Second, there are the pastoral agents . These are 
priests, pastors, religious or lay workers who are in 
charge of the church's pastoral work. Some of these 
agents, just as their counterparts in the rest of Latin 
America, become directly incorporated into political- 
military organizations. Usually, they do this after 
working in the ministry for quite a while, when they 
have exhausted ail possible means of democratic partic¬ 
ipation, and when the People themselves, with whom 
these pastoral agents have been working, decide to 
become incorporated in the revolutionary struggle. But 
in Central America there is a new and original form in 
which these pastoral agents give support to the revolu¬ 
tionary process. This support is related to a Chris¬ 
tian and political maturity that is unique to the area. 
We are referring to the insertion of the pastoral work 
itself, in its entirety while maintaining its own ec- 
clesiological identity, into the comprehensive process 
of the People's liberation. The community's pastors 
acquire a consciousness of the political situation and 
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of the revolutionary struggle's urgency, but the y con¬ 
tinue in their pastoral work in their parish or c ommun¬ 
ity, all the while accompanying the People in their 
march toward liberation. This pastoral accompaniment 
is a decisive and key element in the incorporation of 
the vast popular majority into the revolutionary pro¬ 
cesses. The People as a People participate ;.n the 
tasks of the revolution, and they find, in the pastoral 
accompaniment to the Church of the Poor, a mystic and 
spiritual orientation which is important for them in 
order to gain collective consciousness and make the 
Popular decision to become incorporated in the libera¬ 
tion struggles. The pastoral accompaniment allows the 
People to discover the profound coherence and ccnverg- 
ence between their Christian faith and the revollition- 
ary process. 

Third, there are the Church Base Communities j(CEBs). 
This is also a typically Central American phenemenon. 
The CEB, as a community and while conserving its own 
identity and autonomy, becomes incorporated into the 
revolutionary process. Now, we are not referring to 
those Christians who individually become incorpDrated 
into the struggle, but of entire, organized communi¬ 
ties. The CEB participates in the revolution's tasks, 
extending the pastoral agents' accompaniment among the 
People, thereby multiplying its action and sinking its 
roots deeper into the Popular consciousness. The 
People find that in the CEB there is not only room for 
action, but also, fundamentally, a place where thsy can 
pray, read the Bible, and celebrate the sacraments 
always within the revolutionary processes. In this 
manner the CEB is converted into a liberating evaigeli- 
zation center and a teacher of the faith. Pcpular 
religion thus evangelized is converted into an irre¬ 
placeable spiritual force in the people's massive mo¬ 
bilization for their essential liberation. 


Fourth, there are the poor, Christian People in gen¬ 
eral . As we have seen, the participation of militant 
Christians, of pastoral agents, of the CEBs in the 
revolutionary process in Central America directly in¬ 
tersects with the religious consciousness of the 
People. The Central American People are profoundly 
religious. Religious practices of all sorts, official 
and non-official, have played an important role in 
these People's affirmation of cultural identity, and on 
certain occasions these practices have directly served 
as a means to express the People's resistance to the 
mechanisms of domination. The People manifest them¬ 
selves as a people in their religious cerimonies, a 
fact which implies a certain confrontation with all 
anti-popular forces of the national oligarchies. But 
this cultural-religious capital of the People also 
carries an aspect of alienation within it, given that 
for centuries the People have lived with oppressed and 
manipulated consciousnesses. 

These religious practices have served as mechanisms of 
resistance, but it is difficult, spontaneously, for 
them to serve as elements of the active struggle 
against oppression. For this reason the influence of 
Christians and pastoral agents who are committed to the 
revolution is an important element in the People's 
attempt at bringing about their liberation. It is the 
People themselves who, using revolutionary Christians 
as their reference, break the mechanisms of alienation 
which have invaded their religious consciousness and 
brings about the advance from a popular religion of 
resistance to a popular religion of struggle. This 
transformation of religious consciousness does not 
occur spontaneously , nor does it come about through the 
direct influence of revolutionary parties or organiza¬ 
tions; the mediation of an explicitly pastoral/ 
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ecclesial force among the people in their mobilisation 
process. Usually, when we speak of the Christians' 
contribution to the revolutionary process we refer to 
the militant Christians, the pastoral agents, and the 
CEBs, but seldom do we refer to this fourth type: the 
believing, exploited People who express themselves as 
an active subject in the revolutionary process and who 
demonstrate a great ability to transform their own 
religious consciousness. The task of liberating evan¬ 
gelization and Christian education is fulfilled oy the 
People as they transform their own consciousness, as 
they inspire in the People an active participation in 
the revolutionary process as subjects of their own 
history while conserving their own popular identity. 

The Christian's participation in revolutionary pro¬ 
cesses, in each of the four ways we have just de¬ 
scribed, creates in Central America a_ new political 
conception of "popular movement", which rescues authen¬ 
tic democracy, or "the logic of the majority". This 
new popular mobilization strategy does not operate only 
in terms of a class analysis. Certainly, this analysis 
is fundamental since it is impossible to draw up a 
strategy without a theoretical analysis of social 
classes, their interests, and their levels of con¬ 
sciousness. All of this is fundamental, but insuffi¬ 
cient. When we speak of social mobilization it is not 
enough that the People "understand" or "sense" their 
class interests. It is also necessary that they "make 
up their mind" to struggle for their interests; they 
need to be ready to suffer for and even to give their 
life to the revolution's objectives. It is in this 
fundamental decision that the identity of a class or 
social group is put into play. 

In the concrete case of the Christians this identity is 
taken on in a Christian or religious consciousness. 
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Certainly, Christians belong to a social class: they 
are peasants, workers, students..., and they are mob¬ 
ilized by class interests: for land, for a better 
salary, for better medical attention, for a school..., 
but in the decision to become mobilized and give their 
life for these interests, what we have referred to as 
Christian identity comes into play. This identity is 
felt in two fundamental moments : in the very struggle 
for the capture of political power and in the concep¬ 
tion or planning of the new society that they want to 
construct with their newly won political power. As a 
rule, the Christian will participate in the revolution 
when she or he sees in the revolution the historic 
possibility or realizing her or his Christian identity 
and when s/he also sees that Christian ideals and 
values are made real in the new society whose construc¬ 
tion is being brought about. It is evident that this 
Christian identity is submitted to a difficult critical 
process of discernment and de-ideologizing during the 
revolutionary process, but this positive, critical 
process is realized in the continuity of an identity 
which is never lost. 

To better express what has just been proposed let us 
make a comparison or an analogy with a different prob¬ 
lem which raises a similar demand: the ethnic, or 
indigenous question. The indigenous definitely belong 
to one or several social classes, but also they are 
oppressed or exploited as a People, as a race. They 
possess an ethnic or cultural identity that will play a 
determing role in the moment of the social mobiliza¬ 
tion. The indigenous will participate when they see 
the realization of their identity in the revolutionary 
process and when they are able to make their own con¬ 
tribution to the construction of the new society. If 
the revolutionary process represents their class in¬ 
terests but ignores or contradicts their ethnic and 
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cultural identity, the indigenous will not parti 
in the revolution or they will do so very mini 
The same is true if the indigeous see the new s 
that is being constructed as contrary to their c 
or not in keeping with their fulfillment as a Peoj 
as an Ethnos. The same problem arises in the c. 
the Woman's participation in the revolution. Shi 
wants to see her own identity realized in the r 
tionary process, and she wants to give her spe 
contribution as a woman to the construction of 
society. If this does not take place, it is no- 
likely that the Woman will participate in the r 
tion, even if the revolution represents all 
interests of the class to which she belongs. 
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The Latin American Left has usually operated 
class concept, ignoring the other constitutive a 
of popular identity. Here, we have mentioned the 
tity of Christians, the indigenous, and Women, 
tionally, the Left has maintained a discourse 
language not in keeping with the People's Christij 
ethnic reality and out of touch with Women's own 
tity. The Left's social and cultural compos it i<j>] 
usually been that of the secularized and leamedi 
bourgeoisies, ethnically White, and socially mach< 
is for this reason, among others, that the Le: 
always remained small with no ability to mobilib 
whole People. They were political parties 
"correct theoretical positions", but nobody was 
ing them. We can say that these parties respond 
the logic of the minority. This situation has cj 
significantly in Central America, and perhaps hi 
the key to the success of the Central American r| 
tionary process. 
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In Central America, the development of a Church of the 
Poor in the popular movement has been, simultaneously, 
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a cause and effect of this new popular movement concep¬ 
tion, An exclusive political movement that does not 
take popular identity and the logic of the majority 
into consideration is not going to easily understand 
and accept a Church model such as the Popular Church. 
On the other hand, the development of the Church of the 
Poor model has forced the appearance of this new poli¬ 
tical conception of the popular movement. 


IV. DEFINING THE THEOIOGICAL IDENTITY OF THE CHURCH 
OF THE POOR IN THE FOPUIAR MOVEMENT 

The fact that the Church of the Poor defines its iden¬ 
tity and autonomy within the popular movement rather 
than in abstract terms does not mean that it is not a 
universal ecclesial movement or trend. The Church of 
the Poor is not a sect, but rather an invitation to all 
Peoples and all nations. The Church of the Poor is a. 
universal vocation of the whole Church. Those who are 
against the people because they are oppressors are also 
called to be converted and reclaim their Christian and 
human dimension in the Church of the Poor. The Church 
invites everyone, but demands conversion. The Church*s 
universality is brought about through God's presence 
among the People which is the theological ground of the 
Church of the Poor. The Poor reveal to us God’s judge¬ 
ment for the salvation of all who want to be converted 
and believe in the God of Life. The Popular Church is, 
therefore, universal because God's presence judges us 
through the Poor and the Oppressed. 

The Church of the Poor is not another church or a 
church alongside of the institutional Church. To the 
contrary, the Church of the Poor is an ecclesial renew¬ 
al movement within the institutional church and in 
communion with it as well. More concretely, it is an 
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ecclesial renewal movement that is realized through the 
CEBs' spiritual and theological experiences in the 
popular movement. This renovation does not take place 
outside of the church or as one of its break-offs but 
within it in order to renovate, re-make or re-i:;ivent 
the church according to the original Evangelical ir.odel. 
Certainly, the Popular Church unleashes contradictions, 
but they are contradictions that belong to renovation 
and conversion that the Church of the Poor provokes in 
today's church. If the Church of the Poor were a sect 
or a separatist movement it would not create so many 


contradictions within the church. It is for 
reason that the church's institutional unity 


fended as a. condition of the possibility for its apir- 
itual, internal and structural renewal. 
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In order to define the Church of the Poor's nature and 
identity in the popular movement, we shall consider 
three constitutive dimensions of the church: the 
priestly, the prophetic, and the pastoral. We are not 
referring to ecclesial chores, but to that which makes 
the church the church and not something else. We will 
see how each of these ecclesial dimensions is defined 
in general and, specifically, within the presen :-day 
Central American popular movement. 


a. The Church of the Poor's Priestly Dimension in the 
Popular Movement 

We can define the Church of the Poor's priestly dimen¬ 
sion starting from these three elements: the histori¬ 
cal process, God's Reign, and the Church. God's Reign 
is a greater and more important reality than the 
Church. It is an absolute reality. The church is 
something relative. Also, the present state of God's 
Reign is revealed in our history, our historical pro- 
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cess. There is only one history and in this singular 
history God's presence, liberating and salvific action 
are revealed to us. However, the presence of God's 
Reign in our historical process is not an evident 
reality? a faith perception is necessary. The church's 
function is to afford us this perception of God in our 
history. Without the church it would be difficult for 
us to discover, announce and celebrate the presence of 
God's Reign in Latin America’s present-day history. 
The church's priestly dimension does not consist in its 
own celebration of itself, but rather in celebrating 
the presence of God's liberating action in history for 
all of humanity. 

This simple theology, constructed upon these three 
elements that we have mentioned (God's Reign, history 
and the church) is due to the spiritual experience of 
the CEBs in the popular movement. The popular movement 
is not only a social and political space, but also a 
place where God is found. Thus, the popular movement 
takes on a theological dimension. The CEBs discern and 
celebrate God's presence in the history of the People's 
liberation just as Israel did in the history of the 
Exodus. The church is built upon this absolute and 
basic experience. The church realizes its priestly 
dimension to the degree that it discovers and cele¬ 
brates God's liberating presence in history. 

From this simple, basic structure we can draw various 
conclusions. In the first place, the church's raison 
d'etre is not in itself, but rather to a certain degree 
it is found outside of itself. God's Reign is the 
church's raison d'etre? it is the church's visible 
horizon. This Reign is God's, not the church's. This 
is so obvious yet frequently forgotten by the church. 
Many seek to build the church's Reign and the church's 
power, and they forget God's power, God's Reign. This 
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especially happens in the Cristendom church model., in 
which the church's institution uses political powsr in 
order to insure both its presence in society and its 
internal discipline- This utilization of political 
power makes it impossible for the church to discover 
God's power in history. The church becomes centered 
upon itself, it is converted into an absolute subject ; 
it exercises a power that institutionally transforms 
the church into an ecclesiastical Reign, thereby losing 
its priestly and sacramental dimension. When the 
Christians who are committed in the popular movement 
continually discover God's presence both in the Ifoor's 
liberation and in the struggle for life and justice, 
and when they celebrate through the CEBs worship that 
same presence of God's Reign, then these Christians are 
reclaiming the church's priestly dimension. It is like 
the re-construction of the church through Sod's 
presence in the popular struggles. The church's value 
is found through that which is specifically its own: 
its priestly and sacramental dimension. But this val¬ 
uation demands that the church be considered as some¬ 
thing relative, i.e. to discover that the church nakes 
sense in relationship with God’s Reign, which in the 
only absolute in the liberation experiences of Latin 
America's People in movement. 

b. The Church of the Poor's Prophetic Dimension in the 
Popular Movement 

The church realizes its prophetic dimension especially 
in its evangelization. To evangelize is to announce 
the God of Jesus. One of the CEBs' most profound 
experiences is the discovery of this God of Jesus in 
the history of the Poor's liberation. They discover 
that this God of Jesus is not the God about whom the 
whole world speaks and in whom the whole world be- 
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lieves. The God of the Poor is not the God created by 
the oppressors or the God manipulated by the dominant 
system. In the center of the Popular Church’s prob¬ 
lematic is the problem of God, which creates as many 
contradictions in society as in the church. The theo¬ 
logy of liberations greatest value has been that of 
making possible this discovery of God in the political 
practice of liberation. Let us examine how this evan¬ 
gelization process is realized in the popular movement. 

The CEBs attain an experience of God among the people 
that require thought, expression, communication and, 
above all, reflection. To do this, the CEBs use the 
Bible simply and directly. By "re-reading” the Bible, 
the CEBs are able to express and communicate the God in 
whom they believe. Let us offer a few examples. In 
the book of the Exodus, we see three qualities of God: 
the God who hears the cry of the People? the God who 
has decided to liberate the People? and, the God who 
never abandons the People when the liberation en¬ 
counters obstacles. This revelation of God in the 
Exodus permits the CEBs to discern the Liberating God 
as the God who knows well as 11 of the People’s suffer¬ 
ings. If the dominant ideology, which is present in 
the means of mass communication, systematically hides 
poverty’s and oppression’s reality, then the believers 
know that the God in whom they believe is not a 
deceiver. 

The Poor feel that God knows them. Also, with all the 
certainty of their faith, they affirm that God has a 
plan for liberation. They affirm that God does not 
legitimate suffering and domination? God always wills 
liberation. Finally, and perhaps most importantly, the 
CEBs proclaim a God who is faithful to the liberation 
project. The difficulties and obstacles of complete 
liberation are so numerous that many times it appears 



to be impossible. Faith in God, to the contrary, leads 
one to believe that all things are possible; God is not 
limited to the realm of the possible, but pen€trates 
that which the present-day rulers have declared im¬ 
possible. God’s faithfulness to the liberation project 
generates in the Poor people an unfailing hope in 
complete liberation. God is transcendant because God 
goes beyond established limits of possibility. God 
goes beyond all permitted or tolerated hopes. 

Evangelization also discovers God and proclaims God’s 
liberating presence in light of other Biblical texts 
such as the Prophets, the Psalms, the book of the rebel 
Job, the New Testament, etc. We cannot summarize here 
all that this liberating evangelization entails, but 
the experience of faith that it develops has a powerful 
impact on the popular religious consciousness. The 
experience of the God of the Poor transforms the 
People's religion in a liberating way. This massive 
education of Popular Faith would not be possible with¬ 
out the presence and activity of the CEBs which evan¬ 
gelize within the liberating practice that arises in 
the popular movement. To the degree that the popular 
movement accelerates, the CEBs' evangelical impact 
becomes greater and overflows from a strictly ecclesial 
environment. This faith in God's presence in the popu¬ 
lar struggles, which the Church of the Poor discovers 
and proclaims, is one of the greatest liberation forces 
that is unleashed in Central America today. It is a 
force that illuminates consciousnesses and invalidates 
the dominant structures. The origin of this force is 
the faith of the oppressed, a faith which is expressed 
through the CEBs' evangelization. This means tiat no 
one is able to manipulate or reclaim this liberating 
force. The Puebla Conference of 1979 understood this 
force very well and called it "the Poor's evangelical 
potential" (No. 1147). The Theology of Liberation has 
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developed a methodology to discern and reflect upon 
this spiritual experience of the People. The Church of 
the Poor is the bearer of this spiritual experience 
accumulated in the popular struggles. The dominant 
theology often speculates about God, but does not em¬ 
power the church to hear the Word of God. 

In order to better and more systematically express the 
Church of the Poor's prophetic dimension we shall 
briefly present a concrete methodology of evangeliza¬ 
tion created by our CEBs' praxis. This methodology has 
three moments: it begins as spirituality, continues as 
Bibilical discernment and ends up as theological 
reflection. These are not three chronological stages, 
but rather three logical moments that show us the 
rationality of evangelization or the concrete path that 
the CEBs follow. 

1. Spiritual experience in the political practice of 
liberation : The origin of all evangelization is the 
experience of God in the history of the oppressed. The 
Poor evangelize us when their liberation struggles 
communicate to us the "Reign's secrets", which have 
only been revealed to them, cf. Mt. 11:25. This spiri¬ 
tuality is not reduced to the level of individual 
sentiment, but rather finds its corporate and communal 
expression in any number of ways: celebrations, songs 
and prayers in which the People celebrate their faith 
and proclaim the God in whom they believe. 

One expression of this evangelizing spirituality is the 
celebration of the martyrs. Here, we have the most 
dense and dramatic corporal expression of the libera¬ 
tion struggles' transcendent and spiritual dimension. 
In this celebration there is not only a memory of the 
past, but also an absolute sense of God's presence in 
the struggle for justice for which the martyr gave her 
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or his life. 


This spirituality, as evangelization's first moment, 
has, as a necessary condition and a criterion for 
truthfulness, a knowledge of the historical reality 
acquired by militant praxis in the popular movement. 
This knowledge is a political requirement shared among 
all who struggle for justice, but when it is assumed as 
part of the evangelization process it acquires, aside 
from its political dimension, a spiritual dimension. 
The Poor's history is the place where God is encoun¬ 
tered and whoever is not in that place cannot discover 
and proclaim the God of the Poor. The knowledge of 
reality does not mechanically and necessarily lead us 
to a God-experience, but it is a necessary condition 
for us to receive the gift and the grace of sujch an 
experience. For this reason, our CEBs' praxis of evan¬ 
gelization always starts from a political commitment 
and an analysis of reality? these two being faith 
requirements that open us up to the revelation of God 
in history. A disregard of reality makes us spiritual¬ 
ly incapable of being able to evangelize for the <9od of 
Jesus. 

2. Biblical discernment. If evangelization begins as 
a spiritual experience in the praxis of the oppressed's 
liberation, then in order that it become evangeliza¬ 
tion, it is necessary that said experience be communi¬ 
cated to others. We should advance from faith's praxis 
to faith's testimony, which permits that faith be com¬ 
municated and diffused within the popular movement. 
This communication of faith normally happens through a 
re-reading of the Bible. The Biblical text is not a 
direct revelation of God; the text is an instrume it for 
discernment of God's Living Word in our preser.t-day 
history. This is the discernment of God that we com¬ 
municate in a re-reading of the Bible. We ai:e not 
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referring to a simple Biblical commentary, but to the 
experience of God in the history of the oppressed, an 
experience discerned with the criterion of the Biblical 
reading and communicated with the instrument of the 
Biblical re-reading. 

3. Theological reflection. All that we have said up 
to this point should be concluded by a theoretical 
confrontation which employs a complete rationale of the 
liberation process of the oppressed. The experience of 
God in history should not only be lived, celebrated and 
communicated, but also reflected upon from within the 
rationale of a liberation praxis. This theology, as a 
part and an extension of the evangelization process 
realized by the CEBs in the popular movement, is what 
allows us to give "reason (logos) for our hope" (1 
Peter 3:21). This is the theology that allows evangel¬ 
ization to get to the bottom of the popular conscious¬ 
ness. The Church of the Poor lives out its faith in 
the rationale adopted by, understood and diffused among 
the Poor in their struggles for liberation. 

As we have described it, evangelization is a con- 
flictive activity as much in society as in the Church 
itself. It is important to clarify the nature of the 
conflict created by evangelization. It is said that 
evangelization is opposed to atheism. In Latin America 
this is not so certain because, above all, evangeliza¬ 
tion should confront idolatry. Idolatry is as much a 
manipulation or deformation of God, as it is a substi¬ 
tution by other gods. Reflection upon the modern 
idolatry of the system in which we live is a frequent 
theme in the CEBs. Everything related to oppression’s 
idolatrous roots is reflected upon. Behind every dom¬ 
inant subject there is always another subject, abstract 
and universal, with which the dominant subject is iden¬ 
tified. Oppression is never carried out in its own 



name, but always in the name of the "supernatural", 
which is always endowed with "divine" modalities. This 
unfolding of the oppressor subject and his identifica¬ 
tion with this "divine" subject allows the oppressor 
subject to act without limits. When the oppressor 
subject makes her/himself "divine" s/he becomes a dan¬ 
gerous subject because s/he oppresses and represses in 
the name of "god" and, therefore, everything he dees is 
legal and permitted. The idolization of political 
power is, today, one of the causes of the cruel and 
generalized repression against the People in Central 
America. Evangelization denounces this repressive 
idolatry and clearly distinguishes between the G:>d of 
the Poor and the god in whose name the Peopls are 
killed. Evangelization within the popular movement de- 
idolizes all the mechanisms of domination; it destroys 
all of the system's untouchable fetishes. Evangsliza- 
tion creates within the popular movement a spiritual 
climate which is radically antagonistic to the don inant 
system’s "spiritual" climate. Thus, evangelization 
sparks off a "struggle between the gods": a radical 
confrontation between the God of the oppressed and 
oppression's idols. The Church of the Poor lives out 
this spiritual profundity in the liberation struggles 
and thereby realizes its prophetic dimension. 

c. The Pastoral Dimension of the Church of the P oor in 
the Popular Movement 

Not all of the People are organized in CEBs, but there 
exists the challenge that the CEBs will have a lib¬ 
erating spiritual impact among the whole of the Feople. 
The pastoral problem is bom here, not only as hier¬ 
archical problem, but also as a constitutive dimension 
of all the Church. A CEB is a church presence: in a 
residential district or in a town. The church in bom 
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in a residential district or in a town when a CEB 
appears in that base. The CEB is the church in that 
base. Therefore, the CEB has the pastoral responsibil¬ 
ity to lead that base spiritually. 

There are two conditions needed so that a CEB might 
have a pastoral influence among the People. The first 
is that the CEB be an integral part of the people; that 
the CEB be a part of the popular movement; that the CEB 
be a fringe of the people made into the church. The 
second condition is that the CEB have an ecclesial 
identity and a specific autonomy. Even though this may 
appear contradictory, the CEB becomes integrated into 
the people and the popular movement only when it has a 
well-defined ecclesial, spiritual, prophetic and pas¬ 
toral identity. If the church loses its identity, then 
it will be difficult for it to become integrated into 
the popular movement, for it then enters into competi¬ 
tive terms with other cultural or political institu¬ 
tions. But it is also certain that if the church does 
not become totally integrated into the popular move¬ 
ment, then too it will not be capable of defining its 
priestly, prophetic, and pastoral identity, given that 
this identity can only be defined from among the Poor 
and their liberation struggle. We can summarize by 
saying that the Church of the Poor's pastoral dimension 
in the popular movement has two conditions: integra¬ 
tion and identity. 

In general terms we can say, that there are two ways 
that CEBs appear in Latin America : by dismemberment 
and by regrouping. In the first case, the CEBs are 
born by dismemberment of a large community. Usually, 
the large parochial community divides into small com¬ 
munities. The large community becomes a federation of 
CEBs. In the second case, the CEBs are born by 
regrouping Christians who are dispersed in a town. The 
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CEB that comes from the parish is usually characterized 
by the large original community. The CEB that appears 
by a coming together of dispersed Christians is usually 
characterized by the human community in which the 
Christians are committed. The former has more politi¬ 
cal connotations. In both cases the pastoral dimension 
has different emphases. The CEBs that are born cj>f the 
parish should emphasize the pastoral task of integra¬ 
tion. The CEBs that are born of the town, or by a 
calling-together of Christians, should more heavily 
emphasize the pastoral task of Christian testimony. 

A key question, today, in the Church of the Poor's 
pastoral work is the definition of the church's m ission 
in the popular movement. Many factors come into play 
in this definition. First, there are the factors that 
have more of a social and political importance: the 
church's pastoral work depends upon the popular move¬ 
ment's level of organization and mobilization. Where 
the social or political level is very low, the CEBs 
take on many tasks in the area of culture, health, 
coneientization, organization, the fight to stay alive, 
etc. Where the social or political level is very high, 
the CEBs mainly concentrate in the tasks of Christian 
education and liturgical celebration. In the fiormer 
case, that of a low political level, the Church of the 
Poor has a great influence in the popular movement; in 
the latter case, that of a high political level, the 
popular movement has a great influence in the Church of 
the Poor. In both cases, the CEBs' influence spreads 
through the People's religious consciousness. This 
influence, as we said above, depends upon the Church of 
the Poor's total integration with the People. 

The definition of the church's mission in the pcpular 
movement depends upon other factors as well, factors 
which are of the Christian or religious sort. In some 
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countries the church has a long tradition of serving 
the People? in these places the People recognize the 
liberating evangelical testimony in the church- The 
People's religious consciousness always remembers the 
evangelizing testimony of the priest, religious people 
or bishop who gave their life for the People's libera¬ 
tion. This memory lives on for a long time as a symbol 
in the People's religion. We can cite cases such as 
Mons. Oscar Amu If o Romero in El Salvador. The Church 
of the Poor's pastoral activity will also depend on the 
penetration of religious education among the people. 
Where popular religion is widely and deeply known or 
where there has been a tradition of evangelization, the 
Popular Church's pastoral work will be able to advance 
more quickly with a more direct and moving language. 
In other cases, where popular religiosity is less ad¬ 
vanced in the liberating and evangelizing sense, the 
church will have to move more slowly, creating new 
signs or reclaiming languages with a liberating poten¬ 
tial. In every case, it is the CEBs themselves that 
find new ways, in diverse situations, to define the 
church's spiritual and pastoral support of the popular 
movement. To the degree that these CEBs are the living 
cells of the popular movement and have, at the same 
time, a clear priestly, prophetic and pastoral identity 
(as we have described these three dimensions), to that 
same degree the Church of the Poor will be able to 
define its specific mission in the popular movement. 


d. Future Challenges for the Church of the Poor's 

Identity 

In the future, the Church of the Poor needs to confront 
a double challenge. On the one hand , it should 
strengthen its specific nature and mission, while con¬ 
sistently integrating itself into the popular movement. 
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On the other hand / it should expend its own experience 
of ecclesial renovation to the whole church. This is 
very difficult, for it means "putting up with" contra¬ 
dictions within the popular movement and within the 
church at the same time. We say "putting up with" 
because many of these contradictions will not be 
resolved immediately nor in the near future. These are 
contradictions that will be resolved in the distant 
future, but it is necessary to take them on in order 
that the Church might continue to mature as a sign of 
God's Reign in Latin America. The Church of tha Poor 
will be able to grow to the degree that it accepts this 
double challenge in the popular movement and the 
church. It cannot break from the church nor breat from 
the popular movement if it is to fully realise its 
priestly, prophetic and pastoral nature and vocation, 
as much in the church as in the popular movement. 

In order that the Church of the Poor might be ajale to 
respond to the double challenge that we have sketched 
it needs to fully develop its theological creativity. 
The contradictions that the church encounters in the 
popular movement and in the whole of the church should 
be thought out with all the necessary theological 
rigor. This theology needs to respond to the challenge 
to clarify and deepen the Church of the Poor's identi¬ 
ty: it will continually be necessary to define the 
specific ecclesiality of the Church of the Poor as much 
in the popular movement as in the church. This could 
be denied as much by a political reductionist as by an 
ecclesial-reductionist (those who try to reduce the 
Church of the Poor to a purely political movement or to 
a simple interecclesial renewal void of any historic 
'significance). As an example we could cite a 11 of 
Saint Paul's marginally legal theological activity in 
defending the possibility of salvation by faith (or the 
legitimacy of a Christianity and a church on the margin 
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of Judaism with all of its legal and cultural demands). 
The Theology of Liberation, today, should defend the 
ecclesial legitimacy of the CEBs, which are inserted in 
the world of the Poor. Just as in past decades, the¬ 
ology made possible the redefinition of the Christian 
identity for those believers who were committed to the 
popular movement, and thereby giving birth to the so- 
called "prophetic minorities"? likewise, today theology 
should defend and establish the full ecclesiasticality 
of the Church of the Poor. Without this theological 
effort, which should be permanent and tremendously 
creative, there is a risk that the Church of the Poor’s 
identity will be lost, a loss which would lead to that 
church's disappearance. The theology that continually 
accompanies the Church of the Poor will certainly be a 
theology that is born out of the same ecclesial and 
spiritual experience of the church within the popular 
movement, but also it will be a theology that should be 
confronted with all the theological traditions and 
tendencies, historical as well as present day. Above 
all there should exist a serious hermeneutic and 
Biblical foundation. 


V. THE HISTORIC PROJECT OF THE CHURCH OF THE POOR IN 
THE FOPUIAR MOVEMENT 


The Church of the Poor's historic project is bom out 
of its own specific identity within the popular move¬ 
ment. In Central America, this identity is not a 
concept but an historic reality that appears through a 
concrete praxis over a number of years. The Popular 
Church's evangelizing and prophetic dimension, carried 
out by the CEBs in the scene of the popular movement, 
has shown an enormous ability to educate the People's 
religious consciousness. This has unleashed the liber- 



ating potential of the Poor's social consciojsness. 
Evangelization has proven to be a liberating farce in 
the popular consciousness. The Church of the Poor's 
priestly dimension in the popular movement has also 
awakened a spirituality which was latent in the revolu¬ 
tionary processes. The church/ made present among the 
People by the CEBs' influence, becomes a space in which 
liberation's transcendent, spiritual and utopian dimen¬ 
sion is affirmed. Lastly, the Church of the Poor's 
pastoral dimension has represented a truly spiritual 
accompaniment to the People in the middle of the poli¬ 
tical and military processes of the last few years. 
Not only has this pastoral accompaniment allowed the 
People to find consolation and spiritual strength, but 
also it has had a decisive influence in the People's 
will to resist and fight until the end. This c oncrete 
experience within the Central American processes should 
be the starting point for defining the historic project 
of the Church of the Poor. 

By "historic project" we do not understand a set of 
tasks of a program of action. It is better understood 
as a concrete theoretical reference point that permits 
us to order and orient the church's action in society. 
Here, we will only sketch a few of the details of the 
Central American Church of the Poor's historic project. 

First , the Church should concentrate its pr.estly, 
prophetic and pastoral work where its principal 
strength lies: among the believing and exploited 
People. The Popular Church’s strength is found in the 
People's spiritual experience and that is the ground 
into which the church should sink its roots. The 
church should be born from "the Poor's evangelizing 
potential", in other words, from the strength of the 
Poor's faith in order to discover and proclaim the one 
true God, who is the Liberating God of the Bible. The 
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church should also be bom of the Poor's faith in order 
to destroy the dominating system's idolatry and fetish¬ 
ism, It is for this reason that the challenge of the 
Church of the Poor is a "popular pastoral work," a 
pastoral work that responds to the "logic of the 
majority". 


This Church is constructed as a People of God because 
it is able to pastorally lead the People as a majority. 
The church should grow, by means of the CEBs, into 
every comer and all depths of the People, not in order 
to dominate them as "People of the Church", but to 
serve them as "the People of God". The logic of this 
popular pastoral work can be described as one which 
goes "from the outside toward the center" and "from the 
bottom upwards". The Popular Church should not start 
from its own ecclesial structures in order to go toward 
the People, but it should renew and "re-create" its own 
structures starting from the People's spiritual dynam¬ 
ism that erupts into the church. In order to be re¬ 
newed "from below" it will be necessary for the church 
to also create all kinds of ministries to which the 
Poor and oppressed, especially the traditionally mar¬ 
ginalized sectors such as the indigenous, Blacks, 
Women, young people, etc., might have access. The 
church will never rise out of the People's faith and 
religion if the People do not approve of the means of 
ecclesial construction. In Central America, the rich¬ 
est experiences of the church have taken place where 
peasants and indigenous people have taken on the task 
of constructing the church as Delegates of the Word. 

Secondly, the Church of the Poor is not a political 
project and should never use political power as its 
means of growth or defense. Of course, Christians live 
out their faith within the popular movement, which has 



as its political goal the taking of political power and 
the construction of a new society. In this sense, the 
Church of the Poor is not "apolitical". But it is one 
thing to live out, confess, celebrate and reflect upon 
Faith within the popular movement, and it is altogether 
another thing to use the popular movement as a politi¬ 
cal force at the service of the Popular Church. Still 
worse would be the case if the Popular Church were to 
use this political power to resolve the internal con¬ 
flicts and contradictions of the church. The Church of 
the Poor should never take on the Christendom church 
model, which uses political power. The Popular Church 
should help itself by only using the power of the 
Gospel, the power of its faith, hope and love. This 
could appear to be one of the Popular Church's weak¬ 
nesses, but its power lies precisely in this weakness. 
The church should grow as the church in the popular 
movement only by its specifically prophetic, priestly 
and pastoral strength. Maybe in the short run it would 
appear to be more efficient to grow by means of politi¬ 
cal power, but in the long run and in profundity the 
Church of the Poor would be castrating its own strength 
and dynamism within the popular movement. The utiliza¬ 
tion of political power for the Church's ends would 
transform the Popular Church into a model of its con¬ 
trary, the Christendom church model, and this would 
once and for all destroy the Church of the Poor's 
historical project. 

Thirdly, this historical project's last element which 
we would like to sketch is Ecumenism. Ecumenism is not 
accidental to the Popular Church's project but struc¬ 
tural and fundamental. Nothing damages the church's 
identity and mission more than religious sectarianism 
or proselytism. Ecumenism affirms that the People are 
not the private property of any church, but rather they 
are the People of_ God. Ecumenism is a fundamental 
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demand in order to discover and affirm the Church as 
the People of God. Ecumenism insists that we put 
ourselves to the spiritual service of the People and 
not to the political service of the churches. The 
scandal is not so much that we Christians are divided 
as it is that we see ourselves as enemies of each other 
due to our zeal to "win over" or "dominate" the people 
ecclesiastically. All churches, through their dif¬ 
ferent religious or Christian traditions, should serve 
the People as the People of God. In the past, the 
Protestant churches served the People by means of the 
Bible movement? today, the Roman Catholic church serves 
the People by means of forming CEBs? but this should 
not lead us to say that the Bible movement is Protes¬ 
tant or that the CEBs are the Catholic church's prop¬ 
erty. The Church as the People of God only grows among 
the People when it is motivated by the churches' 
service. Of course we must unite ourselves as much as 
possible, but unity should be born out of our capacity 
to serve the People as the People of God. In order to 
unite ourselves we should be converted to that presence 
of God among the Poor and oppressed and this demands 
that we be converted to the People as the People of 
God. Ecumenism also demands vigilence in order to 
protect the People's faith against the "sects" and 
political groups that try to manipulate them? but this 
ecumenical vigilance should also be born out of the 
spiritual and religious dynamism of the People, whom we 
serve. 
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